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In  the  following-  pages,  as  drawn  up  partly  in  1847  and  partly 
in  the  present  year,  are  collected  some  notices  of  the  early 
Stanhopes,  of  the  places  where  they  dwelt,  and  of  the  fa- 
milies allied  with  them  in  the  direct  male  line.  For  the 
public  at  large  these  family  Memoranda  can  possess  no  in- 
terest whatever  ;  and  to  it  they  could  not,  without  great 
presumption,  be  presented.  But  it  is  hoped  that  no  apology 
need  be  made  for  their  printed  form,  since  it  is  intended  to 
confine  them  to  a  most  narrow  circle  of  those  whom  such  a 
compilation  may  amuse,  and  whom  it  cannot  offend,  —  to  a 
very  few  kinsmen  and  near  friends. 

MAHON. 

Chevening,  August,  1854. 
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THE  STANHOPES  AT  STANHOPE. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  learned  antiquary  Cam- 
den mentions  the  Stanhope  family  as  having  derived  their  name 
from  the  small  town  of  Stanhope  in  Darlington  wapentake, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  at  which  place  they  were  early 
settled,  and  '*  of  which,"  he  adds,  "  they  might  be  owners." 

This  last  phrase,  though  no  more  than  his  conjecture,  has 
been  repeated  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  later  Pedigrees  and  Peer- 
ages. But  it  rests  on  no  solid  foundation.  That  it  does  not, 
plainly  appears  from  a  book  of  high  merit  and  authority,  the 
History  of  Durham  by  William  Hutchinson,  3  vols.  4to.  1794. 

At  vol.  iii.  p.  292.,  Hutchinson  says,  referring  to  Collins's 
Peerage,  "  The  conjecture  of  Stanhope  being  the  possession  of 
"  that  (the  Stanhope)  family  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
"  come  to  our  knowledge,  save  only  the  small  portions  of  pro- 
"  perty  after-mentioned  to  be  held  by  those  of  the  name  of 
"  Stanhope." 

And  at  p.  295.  he  adds  — 

"  The  first  of  the  name  of  Stanhope  we  find  holding  lands 
"  here  was  Richard  the  son  of  Walter  de  Stanhope,  who  died 
"  seised  of  a  messuage  and  22  acres  of  land  in  the  fifth  year  of 
"Bishop  Bury  (a.d.  1338  or  1339),  charged  with  a  mark 
"  yearly  to  Peter  de  Stanford.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Bishop 
"  Hatfield  (a.d.  1354),  one  of  this  family,  William,  died  seised 
"  of  24  acres  of  land  and  15  acres  he  had  acquired  of  Robert 
"  Featherstonhalgh  ;  and  left  a  daughter,  Margaret  his  heir, 
"  after  which  period  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  Stanhopes 
"  named  in  the  records." 

It  seems  then  that  the  earliest  of  the  name  on  record  was 
Walter  de  Stanhope,  whose  son,  Richard,  died  at  Stanhope  in 
1338  or  1339.  Richard  is  mentioned  in  Collins's  Peerage  (ex 
coll.  Nic.  Charles,  Lane.  Fecial.)  as  having  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ;  but  this  plainly  appears  to  be  a  reduplication  of 
his  son. 


THE  STANHOPES  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sir  Richard  de  Stanhope,  Knight,  son  of  Richard,  and  grand- 
sun  of  Walter,  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne ;  at  least  we  find  him  chosen  Mayor  of  that  town. 
Further,  besides  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  obtained,  in  the 
twenty -fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  (that  is  in  1350),  a  grant  of 
the  third  part  of  the  village  and  fishery  of  Paxton  on  the  Tweed, 
in  consideration  of  his  services  against  the  Scots.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  record  of  his  services  should  have  been  less  lasting  than 
that  of  his  rewards. 

Collins  also  describes  Sir  Richard  as  Lord  of  Elstwyke  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  of  Usworth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Elstwyke  is  now  Elswick,  a  suburb  it  may  be  said 
of  Newcastle.  The  two  Usworths  (Great  and  Little)  lie  about 
half-way  between  Newcastle  and  Sunderland.  But  certainly  as 
to  this  latter  possession,  and  perhaps  as  to  the  former  also,  Sir 
Richard,  as  will  presently  appear,  has  been  confounded  with  his 
second  son. 

Sir  Richard  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Iloughtons  (called  Hough  by  a  misprint  in  Collins).  His 
second  son,  also  Richard  by  name,  served  in  Parliament  for  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  the  first  of  Richard  II.  He  married  Alice 
de  Moderby,  heiress,  through  her  brother  and  sister,  of  lands  in 
Great  and  Little  Usworth.  It  has  been  shown  from  ancient 
records,  that  "  Richard  Stanhop,  Burgess  of  Ncwcastle-on- 
"  Tyne,  had  licence  to  settle  his  lands  in  the  two  Usworths  on 
"  trust  for  himself,  and  wife,  and  his  own  right  heirs,  12  Dec. 
"  33  Bishop  Hatfield  (a.  d.  1378.)."  It  may  also  be  deduced 
from  the  Inquis.  post  mortem  that  he  died  in  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Bishop  Hatfield  (a.  d.  1380).  He  had  a  son,  named  John  de 
Stanhope,  aged  twenty- four  in  1380  ;  but  finally  his  lands  appear 
to  have  passed  away  to  a  son  of  his  wife  by  another  marriage. 
See  on  all  these  points  the  History  of  Durham  by  Robert 
Surtees,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

John  de  Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard,  was  also  a 
Knight.  In  1350  he  is  mentioned  as  follows,  in  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  the  King's  licence  to  travel  to  Rome : 

''Johannes  de  Stanhope,  cum  uno  garcione  et  uno  equo" 
This  entry  is  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  v.  p.  683.  In  1359 
he  was  elected  Burgess  in  Parliament  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  in  1360  Mayor  of  that  town.  In  1373  he  was  constituted 
"  Eschcator "  for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby;  an 
office  at  that  time  of  some  trust  and  authority.      On  this  last 
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occasion  we  find  him  designated  as  "  of  Hampton,"  thus  indi- 
cating (as  indeed  does  the  appointment  itself),  that  he  had 
already  changed  his  residence,  and  raised  his  fortunes,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  great  Nottinghamshire  heiress. 

THE  STANHOPES  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Stanhopes  have  had  two  large  estates  — 
or  clusters  of  manors — first  in  North  Notts  and  afterwards  in 
South  Notts  —  both  wholly  unconnected,  and  the  one  accruing 
to  them  at  the  very  period  when  they  lost  the  other. 

The  first  estate  consisted  of  manors  around  East  Retford, 
and  was  composed  of  the  inheritances  of  Maulovel,  Longvillers, 
and  Lexington.  It  came  to  them  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John 
de  Stanhope  (some  time  before  1373)  to  Elizabeth  Maulovel, 
and  it  went  from  them  by  the  marriage  of  the  only  daughter  of 
Richard  Stanhope  (who  died  1529  leaving  her  fourteen  years 
of  age)  to  John  Babington. 

The  second  estate  consisted  of  the  lands  of  the  Monastery  of 
Shelford,  and  other  adjoining  manors,  in  South  Notts,  which 
the  younger  brother  of  Richard  Stanhope,  namely,  Sir  Michael, 
obtained  in  1538  and  1540  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown.  The 
last-mentioned  lands  still  continue  the  property  of  the  elder 
descendant  and  representative  of  Sir  Michael,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield. 


LINE  OF  DESCENT. 


Reverting,  then,  to  the  Durham  and  Northumbrian  times, 
and  stopping  short  at  the  first  peerages,  the  male  descent  of  the 
Stanhopes  was  as  follows  : 

I. 

"Walter  de  Stanhope,  residing  at  Stanhope. 

ii. 

His  son,  Richard  de  Stanhope,  residing  at  Stanhope,  died 
in  1338  or  1339. 

in. 

His  son,  Sir  Richard  de  Stanhope,  Knight,  Mayor  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  married  Alice  Houghton. 


IV. 

His  son,  Sir  John  de  Stanhope,  Knight,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Hampton,  and  of  several  more,  through  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Maulovel,  heiress  of  Maulovel,  Longvillers, 
and  Lexington.  By  her  he  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  and 
five  sons,  John,  Richard,  Stephen,  Robert,  and  Ralph. 

John,  his  eldest  son,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Cuily,  of  Oxton ;  and  secondly,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Pierrepont,  of  Holme 
Pierrepont;  but  had  no  issue  by  either.  It  appears  an  error  of 
the  old  Pedigrees,  plainly  arising  from  reduplication,  and  too 
easily  admitted  by  Collins  and  the  later  collectors,  to  ascribe  to 
the  father,  also,  a  second  marriage  with  another  Elizabeth  de 
Cuily. 

v. 

The  second  son  of  Sir  John  and  his  heir,  on  the  decease  of 
the  elder  brother,  Sir  Richard  Stanhope  is  named  in  Hol- 
linshed's  Chronicles  as  one  of  the  persons  created  Knights  of 
the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  IV.  in  1399.  He 
served  in  several  Parliaments,  as  one  of  the  Knights  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  was  also  Sheriff  of  that  county  and 
of  Derbyshire.     He  died  on  Easter  Monday  in  1436. 

Sir  Richard  had  two  wives,  first,  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Staley  or  Staveley,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Richard, 
Thomas,  and  James,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Agnes. 
He  married,  secondly,  Maud,  sister  and  heir  to  Ralph,  Lord 
Cromwell,  of  Tattershall  Castle  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Treasurer 
of  England.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughters,  who,  in  right  of  their  mother,  were  great 
fortunes.  The  elder  married  Henry  Bourchier,  third  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  created  Lord  Cromwell.  The  younger, 
Maud,  married  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  after  him  two 
other  husbands.  She  died  in  1497,  and  was  buried  in  Tatters- 
hall Church,  where  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  is  recorded. 
Neither  she  nor  her  sister  left  issue. 

VI. 

His  son,  who  died  before  him,  Richard  Stanhope,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Markham,  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  King's  Bench.     He  died  in  1432,  and  was  buried  in 
Tuxford  Church,  where  his  tomb  and  epitaph  remain. 

VII. 

His  son,  and  the  heir  to  Sir  Richard,  John  Stanhope,  was 
upwards  of  twenty-three  years  of  age  in  1436,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather.  In  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  he  took 
part  with  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  he  was  Knight  for  his 
county  in  several  Parliaments.  Thrice,  also,  was  he  Sheriff  of 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  He  married,  first, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Molineux,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Robert  Ratcliffe,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  He  married, 
secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  of 
Bashall,  in  the  county  of  York.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Henry.  This  last  married  Joan,  daughter  of 
Henry  Rochford,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Rochford,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln ;  she  left  an  only  son  Edmund,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  Houghton. 

VIII. 

The  eldest  son  of  John,  Thomas  Stanhope,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Jerningham,  Esq.,  of  Somerleyton,  in 
Suffolk.  In  1475,  we  find  this  Thomas  Stanhope  retained  by 
indenture  to  attend  the  King  in  person  in  his  wars  in  France 
with  one  man-at-arms  and  ten  archers,  receiving  201.  9s.  6d.  in 
hand  towards  his  wages  on  that  account.  See  the  entry  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xi.  p.  844. 

IX. 

His  son,  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  against 
the  partisans  of  Lambert  Simnel.  In  1497  he  was  knighted 
by  King  Henry  VII.  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Blackheath,  for 
the  valour  he  had  shown  in  that  engagement.  He  was  after- 
wards Knight  for  the  Body  to  the  same  prince,  and  was  con- 
stituted Steward  of  Wakefield  and  Constable  of  Sandale  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  York.  He  was  also,  like  his  predecessors 
Sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  died  in  June, 
1511. 

The  name  of  his  first  wife  appears  in  Collins  as  Avelina. 
Hence  it  has  been  thought  that  Avelina,  or  Evelyn,  is  an  old 
family  name  of  the  Stanhopes.     But,  on  referring  to  the  earlier 


authorities  (as  in  the  original  edition  of  Thoroton,  p.  147.,  and 
again  p.  392.,  ed.  1677),  it  appears  that  the  true  name  was 
Adelina,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  German  Adelheid,  or  the 
French  Adele ;  so  that  the  Avelina  of  Collins  is  simply  a  mis- 
print. 

This  Adelina,  then,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  of  Clifton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  By  her  Sir  Edward 
had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Michael.  His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Foulk  Bourchier,  Lord  Fitzwarren,  and 
grand-daughter  of  William  "Earl  of  Ewe"  (Comte  d'Eu)  in  Nor- 
mandy. She  left  him  an  only  daughter,  Anne,  who  became 
the  second  wife  of  the  Protector,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Richard  Stanhope,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Strelley,  and  had  issue  an  only  daughter, 
to  whom  at  his  own  death,  in  1529,  all  his  lands  descended. 
Through  his  brother  Michael,  as  here  following,  the  male  line 
of  the  Stanhopes  was  continued. 

x. 

The  second  son  of  Sir  Edward,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope, 
having  served  King  Henry  VIII.  from  his  tender  years,  ob- 
tained from  him  a  grant  of  lands  in  1538  ;  and  by  another 
grant  more  fully  in  1540  the  manor  of  Shelford  with  its 
appendages  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monastery  at  that 
place,  together  with  the  rectories  of  Shelford,  Gedlyng,  Burton 
Jorze,  and  North  Muskham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham ; 
Rouceby  and  Westburgh,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  Elvaston 
and  Okbrook,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  In  1543,  he  was  con- 
stituted the  King's  Steward  of  the  great  lordship  of  Holderness 
and  of  Cottingham,  in  Yorkshire,  he  being  also  named  Governor 
of  Hull.  Two  years  after  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood  at  Hampton  Court  from  the  King,  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Boulogne.  Under  King  Edward  VI.  he  was  also 
Chief  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  and  served  in  Parliament 
as  one  of  the  Knights  for  the  county  of  Nottingham.  But,  in 
1551,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Protector  Somerset.  After  a  mock  trial  (as  trials  were  in  that 
age)  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  with  three  other  Knights,  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane. 
There  may  be  seen  in  Rymer's  Collection  (vol.  xv.  p.  296.) 
the  warrant  for  their  execution,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
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as  Chancellor,  and  dated  February  25.  1552.  Next  day,  ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  wife  of  Sir  Michael  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Rawson,  of  Aveley  (not  as  Collins  makes  it,  Aveley  Belhouse), 
in  Essex.  She  survived  him  till  1587.  There  is  a  monument 
to  his  memory — or  more  properly  to  hers,  as  the  inscription 
shows — in  Shelford  church. 

They  had  three  daughters,  namely,  Eleanor,  Julian,  and  Jane, 
and  four  sons : 

First,  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  of  Shelford,  of  whom  presently. 

Secondly,  Sir  Edward,  one  of  the  Queen's  Counsel  in  the 
High  Court  of  York,  who  died  1608,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  By  his  wife,  Susan,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Coleshill,  Esq.,  (not  Coleshull,  as  Collins  makes  it,) 
he  had  issue  several  sons,  and  one  daughter,  married  to  Sir 
Percival  Hart.  Sir  Percival  Dyke,  Bart.,  of  Lullingstone 
Castle,  near  Chevening,  is  the  descendant  and  heir  of  Sir 
Percival  Hart.  There  is  now  (Sept.  1847)  at  Lullingstone 
Castle  the  portrait  of  Susan  Lady  Stanhope ;  and  a  glass 
window  on  the  chief  staircase,  in  which  the  arms  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanhope  (the  coats  of  Stanhope,  Lexington,  Longvillers,  and 
Maulovel,  joined  exactly  as  in  Sir  Michael  Stanhope's  portrait) 
are  quartered  with  the  arms  of  Hart. 

Thirdly,  Sir  John  Stanhope,  who  was  settled  at  Harrington, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton.  After  filling  divers  offices 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  from  her  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King  James  I.  in 
1605,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington.  That  title 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  only  son  in  1675. 

Fourthly,  Sir  Michael,  of  Sudbourne,  near  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk  (not  Sudbury,  as  Collins  and  others  make  it).  He  was 
knighted  in  the  first  year  of  King  James  I. ;  and  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  "William  Read,  of  Osterley,  Mid- 
dlesex, had  two  daughters,  his  coheirs.  There  is  a  magnificent 
monument  to  him  in  Sudbourne  church  —  the  more  magnificent, 
perhaps,  because,  as  the  inscription  shows,  it  was  erected  in  his 
lifetime  by  himself.  That  monument,  having  become  dila- 
pidated, was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  Earl  Stanhope  in  1828. 
I  saw  it  three  years  afterwards,  being  then  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
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Hertford,  and  in   1848    I  received  a  report  of  its    condition 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Jermyn  Pratt. 

XI. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  first  Sir  Michael,  Sir  Thomas  Stan- 
hope, was  knighted  in  1575.  He  served  in  several  Parliaments 
as  Knight  for  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  was  also  Sheriff 
of  that  county  and  of  Derby.  He  died  in  1596,  having  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  John  Porte  of  Etwall, 
in  the  county  of  Derby.  By  her  he  had  three  sons,  John, 
Thomas,  and  Edward ;  and  one  daughter,  Anne,  married  to 
John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare. 

XII. 

His  son,  Sir  Joiin  Stanhope,  meeting  King  James  in  his 
way  to  Belvoir  Castle,  on  his  first  coming  into  England,  had 
then  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  His  will 
is  inserted  by  Collins  at  full  length,  and  considered  by  that 
writer  a  proof  of  his  "  eminent  abilities  and  moral  virtues ;" 
though  to  me  it  appears  very  like  most  other  wills.  It  bears 
date  in  July,  1610,  and  he  died  in  the  January  following,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Elvaston, 
where  there  remains  a  large  monument  raised  to  him  by  his 
widow,  "  at  her  one  coste  and  chardges."  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  as  it  stood  in  1847  ;  but  it  is  not  remarkable. 

Sir  John  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Cordell,  or 
Cordelia,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard  Alington,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Giles  Alington,  he  had  one  son,  Philip, 
his  successor.  His  second  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Trentham  of  Roseter,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  By 
her,  as  his  epitaph  declares,  he  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  From  John,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  descended 
William  Stanhope,  who  in  1729  was  created  Lord  Harrington, 
and  in  1742  Earl  of  Harrington  and  Viscount  Petersham. 

XIII. 

His  son,  Sir  Philip  Stanhope,  was  knighted  in  1605,  and 
in  1616  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Stanhope  of  Shel- 
ford.  In  1628  he  was  further  created  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
He  survived  till  1656,  and  the  age  of  seventy-two,  dying  as 
a  prisoner  during  the  usurpation.     He  was  buried  in  the  church 
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of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  where  "  a  handsome  white  marble 
"  monument,"  as  it  is  described,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
I  have  been  to  that  church  in  quest  of  it,  but  could  find  no  trace 
of  it  remaining. 

That  monument  (as  appears  from  one  of  the  epitaphs  in  Shel- 
ford  church)  was  raised  to  him  by  Arthur,  his  youngest  son  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

By  his  second  marriage  he  had  an  only  son,  Alexander,  the 
father  of  General  James  Stanhope,  who,  in  1717,  was  created 
Viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and 
Lord  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  and  who,  in  1718,  received  the 
further  rank  of  Earl  Stanhope. 


COAT  OF  ARMS. 


The  original  Stanhope  Arms  were  Ermine  and  Gules,  as 
appears  from  a  List  of  Knights  and  Esquires  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  in  which  Sir  John  de  Stanhope  (iv.  in 
the  Line  of  Descent)  is  mentioned  to  bear  those  Arms.  But  on 
inheriting  the  lands  of  Hampton,  he  and  his  successors  assumed 
the  Arms  of  the  Lords  Longvillers.  This  is  plain,  both  from  the 
monuments  at  Rampton  and  at  Tuxford,  and  from  the  seal  of 
Sir  Richard  Stanhope  (v.  in  the  Line  of  Descent).  An  impres- 
sion of  that  seal  is  (so  Collins  states)  still  extant,  affixed  to 
a  deed  of  Wardship  in  1416  ;  it  bears  a  bend  between  six  cross 
crosslets,  for  Longvillers,  and  the  crest,  on  a  chapeau  turned  up, 
a   wolf  passant,    for   Maulovel ;    the    whole    circumscribed  — 

SIGILLUM    RICI    STANHOP. 

But  as  these  Arms  were  taken  on  obtaining  the  lands  of 
Rampton,  so  on  losing  them  it  was  natural  for  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope  (x.  in  the  Line  of  Descent)  and  his  successors  to 
resume  the  Ermine  and  Gules. 


RAMPTON, 


Rampton,  Houghton,  part  of  Tuxford,  and  several  other 
manors  and  lands  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  district  of  East 
Retford,  came,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Sir  John  de  Stanhope,  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Maulovel. 
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Hampton  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Maulovels,  and  subsequently  of  the  Stanhopes. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  as  these  lands  came  to  the 
Stanhopes  by  an  heiress,  so,  after  some  generations,  they  passed 
from  them  by  an  heiress.  Richard  Stanhope,  the  elder  brother 
of  Sir  Michael  (No.  X.  in  the  Line  of  Descent),  and  husband  of 
Anne  Strelley,  bequeathed  them  to  his  only  daughter  Saunchia 
—  a  name  which  seems  to  be  the  female  of  Sancho.  I  find  it 
observed  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica  (vol. 
viii.  p.  343.),  as  published  in  1843,  that  "  the  Stanhopes  received 
"  the  name  of  Saunchia  by  descent  from  the  Strelleys,  who  had 
"  inherited  it  from  the  house  of  Willoughby." 

Saunchia  Stanhope  married  John  Babington,  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Anthony  Babington  of  Dethick.  In  that  branch  of  the 
Stanhopes  they  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  strange  names ;  for 
Saunchia  and  her  husband  christened  their  eldest  child  (a  son, 
be  it  observed,  for  here  the  name  affords  no  clue  as  to  the  sex,) 
Original  Babington. 

Anthony  Babington,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  at- 
tainted and  executed  for  his  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Queen 
Mary  of  Scots,  was  of  the  same  house,  but  not  a  descendant  of 
John  and  Saunchia  Babington.  The  pedigree  may  be  seen  at 
full  length,  as  given  by  Throsby  in  his  edition  of  Thoroton's 
History  of  Nottinghamshire,  1790  (vol.  i.  p.  22.). 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  246.)  Throsby 
says  of  Hampton : 

"  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Trent. 

"  The  only  thing  that  remains  of  the  dwelling  (the  old  manor- 
"  house)  is  a  noble  gateway  and  some  brick  walling." 

Of  this  gateway  an  engraving  is  given  in  Throsby's  work. 

He  also  gives  representations  of  five  shields  of  arms,  various 
and  variously  quartered,  which  still  appear  on  the  gateway. 
Among  these  are  the  present  arms  of  Stanhope,  the  arms  of 
Strelley,  of  Babington,  &c. 

He  adds  in  a  note  (ibid.)  : 

"  The  Tun,  a  punning  emblem,  cognizance,  or  device  of  the 
"  family  (of  Babington),  is  interspersed  among  the  foliage  and 
"  in  different  parts  of  the  gateway.  About  three  or  four  years 
"  ago  there  was  a  piece  of  painted  glass  in  one  of  the  church- 
"  windows,  representing  a  babe  in  a  tun ;  it  is  now  broken. 
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"  The  arms  of  John  Babington  and  Saunchia  Stanhope  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  brick-work." 


RAMPTON  CHURCH. 

Of  the  church  at  Rampton,  Throsby  says  : 
"  In  the  south  aisle  at  the  east  end  are  two  monumental 
"  stones  almost  concealed  by  the  floor  of  the  pew  where  they 
"  lie.  They  are  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Stanhope,  men- 
"  tioned  by  Thoroton,  and  his  wife  Joan ;  and  his  grandson's 
"  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  of  Bashall."  (See 
No.  v.  and  No.  vn.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

A  drawing  of  these  two  monumental  stones  is  annexed  in 
Throsby's  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  248.).  Each  has  a  large  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  several  coats  of  arms  quartered. 

On  the  first  stone  mentioned  by  Throsby  of  Sir  Richard 
Stanhope  and  his  wife  Joan  the  coats  of  arms  are  — 

Longvillers  for  Stanhope  (abend  between  six  cross  crosslets.) 
Longvillers  impaling  a  chevron  (for  Staley  or  Staveley.) 
Longvillers  impaling  a  lion  rampant  (for  Markham.) 
Longvillers    impaling    three   lions  rampant    (for  Talbot  of 
Bashall.) 

The  inscriptions  on  these  two  monumental  stones  are  in 
Gothic  letters,  partly  defaced,  and  consequently  very  hard  to 
decipher.  With  the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  I  make  out 
the  plates  in  Throsby  as  follows  : 

Inscription  on  the  first  stone. 

Hie  jacet  Ric.  Stanop  Miles  et  Johanna  uxor  ejus  qua  fuit 
Jilia  Rob.   de  Staly   qui    obiit  primo  die   Aprilis  Anno   Domini 

MCCCC et  prcedicta  Johanna  obiit mo  die  Septemb. 

Anno  Domini  MCCCCX.  quo 

Staly  or  Staley  appears  to  be  the  old  or  contracted  form  of 
Stavely  or  Staveley,  as  is  mentioned  by  Throsby  in  another 
place  (vol.  iii.  p.  245.)  The  name  of  the  family  is  given  as 
Staley  or  Stalley  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  Nottinghamshire, 
a.d.  1614.  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 

Inscription  on  the  second  stone. 

Hie  jacet  Elizabetha Jilia  Tho*    Talbot  Milit.    de 

Bashall Septemb.    Anno   Domiiii  MCCCCLI Cujus 

anim&  propitietur  Deus.      Amen. 
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Throsby  describes  the  lands  of  Rampton  as  being  then 
(1790)  the  property  of  A.  H.  Eyre,  Esq.,  who  resided  at  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Grove  Hall,  and  was  the  descendant 
and  heir,  by  female  succession,  of  John  and  Saunchia 
Babington. 

The  old  manor-house  of  Rampton  was  pulled  down  by  this 
gentleman's  grandfather  about  the  year  1720. 

At  present  (1854)  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  owner  of  the 
lands  is  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Eyre,  and  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  is  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wintour.  The  latter  gentleman  has 
done  me  the  favour  to  state  in  a  letter,  dated  August  30.  1854, 
that  the  two  Stanhope  monuments  at  Rampton  continue  in 
good  preservation.  He  adds :  "  They  were  rightly  described 
"  by  Throsby,  as  lying  in  the  south  aisle,  partly  concealed  by 
"  a  pew;  but  the  present  possessor  of  this  property,  the  Rev.  C. 
"  W.  Eyre,  thinking  it  a  pity  they  should  occupy  such  an 
"  obscure  position,  had  them  carefully  removed  about  two  years 
"  ago,  to  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  where  they  now  are.  The 
"  gateway  of  the  old  mansion  is  also  in  excellent  preservation, 
"  Mr.  Eyre  having  had  it  carefully  cleaned  and  attended  to, 
"  but  no  vestige  of  the  mansion  itself  remains,  although  the  site 
"  is  known." 


TUXFORD. 

The  manor  of  Tuxford  belonged  to  the  Lexington  family, 
and  on  the  extinction  of  their  male  line  was  divided  among 
their  coheiresses.  A  third  part  of  it  descended  through  the 
Maulovels  to  the  Stanhopes  of  Rampton. 

In  the  church  of  Tuxford  is  buried  Richard  Stanhope,  of 
Rampton,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Markham  (No.  VI.  in  the 
Line  of  Descent).  His  gravestone  is  in  the  north  aisle,  and  at 
the  east  end,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Obitus  Ricardi  Stanhope  fil.  et  liar.  Ricardi  Stanhope  de 
Rampton  Militis  qui  obiit  secundo  die  mensis  Martii  anno  regni 
Regis  Henrici  sexti  decimo.  Cujus  a?iimce  propitietnr  Deus. 
Amen. 

Upon  this  stone  is  drawn  his  picture,  with  the  arms  of  Long- 
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villers  only.     (Throsby's  ed.  of  Thoroton's  Notts,  1790,  vol.  iii. 
p.  225.) 

Being  on  a  visit  at  Ossington  in  January  1852,  I  rode  with 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  see  Tuxford  church,  and  found  the 
monument  of  Richard  Stanhope  on  the  chancel  floor,  exactly  as 
described.     It  is  in  excellent  preservation. 


HOUGHTON  LONGVILLERS,  NOW  HAUGHTON. 

(See  Throsby's  ed.  of  Thoroton's  Hist,  of  Notts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  357—361.) 

Houghton,  which  lies  between  Clumber  and  East  Retford, 
formed  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Longvillers,  and  in  Thoroton's 
time  was  still  called  by  their  name.  It  was  inherited  by  the 
Stanhopes  of  Rampton,  and  remained  with  them  until  Saunchia 
Stanhope  and  her  husband  John  Babington  sold  it  to  Sir 
William  Holies,  or  his  father,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Houghton,  now  commonly  called  Haughton,  thus  forms  part 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Of  Haughton,  Throsby  says :  "  This  domain  was  once  the 
"  abode  of  the  Stanhopes,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Holies, 
"  but  now  the  dwelling  is  in  total  decay.  Haughton  now  as  a 
"  place  of  residence  is  known  by  a  house  or  two  and  a  paper 
"mill." 

Near  adjoining  is  the  ruined  chapel  of  Haughton,  "  a  little 
"  pleasing  ruin,"  says  Throsby,  "  surrounded  by  a  young  plant- 
"  ation  of  trees,"  and  he  subjoins  a  sketch  of  it,  as  it  then 
appeared  (1790).  It  was  an  old  burial-place  of  the  Stanhopes 
while  they  lived  at  Rampton,  although  some  of  them  are  interred 
at  Tuxford  and  at  Rampton.  Only  one  of  their  tombs  has  been 
preserved  at  Haughton, — that  of  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  Roch- 
ford  of  Stoke  Rochford,  Co.  Lincoln,  and  wife  of  Henry 
Stanhope,  a  younger  son  of  John  Stanhope  of  Rampton.  (See 
No.  vn.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.)  A  plate  of  this  tomb  is  given 
in  Throsby.  The  grave-stone  has  a  large  cross  engraved  upon 
it,  with  the  words  in  large  Gothic  letters — 

JESU  MERCYE 
LADY  HELPE 
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and,  underneath,  the  coats  of  Longvillers  (for  Stanhope)  and 
Iiochford,  and  these  words  (in  small  Gothic  letters,  and 
abridged): 

Orate  pro  animd  Joliannce  Stanhop  nx.  Ilenrici  Stanhop 
armig. 

In  January  1852,  I  visited  Ilaughton  Chapel,  in  company 
with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy.  It  lies  in  a  pastoral  and  thinly 
peopled  district;  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  to 
the  place,  and  at  last  came  upon  it  almost  unawares.  The 
description  of  the  ruin  by  Throsby  half  a  century  ago  still 
exactly  applies.  Its  roof  having  fallen  in,  the  monuments  have 
suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  but  the  grave- 
stone of  Joan  Stanhope  with  its  "  Jcsu,  mercy;  Lady,  help;" 
is  still  plainly  to  be  traced. 


SIIELFORD. 

Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  "  Britannia,"  Camden 
mentions  "Shclford;  the  seat  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
"  Stanhopes,  Knights,  whose  state  and  grandeur  in  these  parts  is 
"  eminent,  and  their  name  renowned."  And  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  referring  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  and  to  her  three 
other  Nottinghamshire  Knights,  is  said  to  have  described  them 
in  a  couplet  as  follows  :  — 

"  Gervase  the  gentle  ;  Stanhope  the  stout ; 
"  Markham  the  lion  ;  and  Sutton  the  lout." 

Gervase  here  is  Sir  Gervase  Clifton.  Of  the  four  Knights,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Sutton  only  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  Royal 
rhymes. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanhope  had  been  knighted  by  the  Queen  in  one 
of  her  stately  "progresses"  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in  1575.  A 
peerage  from  James  the  First  ranked  no  higher,  I  imagine,  than 
a  knighthood  from  Elizabeth;  for  she  was,  in  truth,  as  I  have 
seen  her  described  on  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Hart,  in  the 
Church  of  Lullingstone,  in  Kent, — 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous  memorie,  that  ever  carried  a 
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"  sparing  hand  in  the  bestowing  of  honour,  gave  him  the  Order 
"  of  Knighthood." 

Shelford  was  close  to  the  Trent,  and,  though  without  any 
natural  advantage  for  defence,  was  held  by  the  Stanhopes  as  a 
fortress  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  Wars.  It  is  described  as 
follows  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  admirable  Memoirs :  "  This 
"  place  being  seated  on  a  flat,  was  encompassed  with  a  very 
"  strong  bulwark,  and  a  great  ditch  without,  in  most  places  wet 
"  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  within  were  very  confident,  there 
"  being  no  cannon  brought  against  them,  to  hold  it  out."  But 
in  the  autumn  of  1645,  the  King  being  then  at  Newark,  and 
Colonel  Hutchinson  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  Par- 
liament,  the  latter  felt  "  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his 
"  design  to  suffer  those  little  garrisons  in  the  vale,  at  Shelford 
"  and  Wiverton,  to  remain."  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Philip  Stanhope,  younger  son  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
Governor  of  Shelford,  to  persuade  him  to  surrender  the  place 
he  could  not  hold,  and  to  offer  to  obtain  for  him  honourable 
terms.  "  Stanhope,"  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  returned  a  very 
"  scornful,  huffing  reply,  in  which  one  of  his  expressions  was 
"  that  he  should  lay  Nottingham  Castle  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
"  and  such  other  bravadoes,  which  had  been  less  amiss  if  he 
"  had  done  any  thing  to  make  them  good."  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
proceeds  in  her  Memoirs  to  give  an  account  most  full  and 
spirited,  though  very  harsh  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Philip 
Stanhope,  how,  on  the  27th  of  October,  this  stronghold  was 
taken  by  storm,  the  Governor  slain,  and  the  house  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Shelford  was  visited  in  the  spring  of  1841,  by  the  present 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  drew  up  the  following 

NOTES  ON  SHELFORD. 

"  About  a  mile  from  Shelford,  and  on  the  road  leading  to 
"  Bridgeford,  stood  the  ancient  castle,  which,  during  the  Civil 
"  Wars,  was  besieged  and  taken,  when  two  sons  of  the  first  Earl 
"  of  Chesterfield  were  slain  in  its  defence.  All  that  now  remains 
"  of  it,  is  a  house  of  moderate  size,  but  with  massive  stone  walls, 
"  inhabited  by  Mr.  John  Hassal,  who  is  an  agent  of  the  present 
"  Earl,  and  holds  about  1000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  windows 
"are  modern,  but  some  have  casements,  and  a  doorway  now 
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"  blocked  up  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  On  one  side  of  it,  but 
"  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  show  that  the  castle  must  have 
"  been  very  extensive,  is  the  vestige  of  the  moat  which  no  doubt 
"  inclosed  it ;  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  Shelford  (Mr.  Pilgrim) 
"  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  before  it  was  filled  up.  Near  the 
"  house  are  some  farm-buildings,  and  some  young  plantations,  but 
"  no  old  timber,  except  a  few  walnut  trees,  which  seem  from  their 
"  size  to  have  been  planted  since  the  destruction  of  the  castle. 
"  About  a  stone's  throw  from  it,  runs  the  river  Trent,  the  banks 
"  of  which,  at  a  little  distance,  are  picturesque,  being  lofty, 
"  abrupt,  and  adorned  with  trees.  On  the  north,  is  a  range  of 
"  low  hills,  and  on  the  east  some  rising  ground. 

"  Shelford  is  a  neat,  modern  village,  but  the  church,  which 
"  obviously  is  very  ancient,  has  over  its  entrance  the  date  1578. 
"  Near  it  is  a  piece  of  ground,  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
"  battles  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  still  bearing  the  name  of 
"  '  The  Rebels'  Plot.'  There  is  a  tradition,  that  some  of  the 
"  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the  belfry,  but  were  driven  out  of 
"  it  by  fire :  and  I  was  told  that  the  walls  are  still  discolourei 
"  by  the  smoke.  Near  the  private  door  of  the  chancel,  is  a  door 
"  leading  to  the  family  vault,  which,  unlike  those  at  Chevening, 
"  is  very  dry,  and  is  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  On  the  right- 
"  hand  in  going  down,  is  the  coffin  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
"  Chesterfield,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  in  excellent  pre- 
"  servation.  There  are  also  the  coffins  of  the  last  Earl,  of  his 
"  two  wives,  of  his  two  daughters,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt, 
"  who  was  his  relation,  and  also  some  leaden  coffins  (of  which 
"  some  of  the  plates  have  been  lost),  and  on  which  the  others  have 
"  been  placed. 

"  In  the  chancel  is  a  large  banner,  which  appen.rs  from  the 
"  armorial  bearings  to  have  been  that  of  the  last  Earl;  and  on  the 
"  right  hand,  when  facing  the  window,  is  the  monument  of  the 
"  wife  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  representing  her  lying  at  length 
"  with  her  children  below  her,  like  the  Dacre  monument  at 
"  Chevening.  The  inscription  states  that  it  is  '  the  epitaph  of 
"  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,'  but  it  is  in  fact  of  his  wife  ;  and  it  will 
"  be  perceived  that  the  word  (  she,'  which  is  underlined  in 
"  the  copy,  is  introduced  without  any  antecedent,  and  that  there 
"  is  a  blank  where  the  inscription,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
"  decipher  as  it  is  written  in  gothic  characters,  has  been  defaced. 
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"  There  are  also,  on  the  same  side,  an  inscription  to  Lady  Eh- 
"  zabeth  West,  by  her  husband,  and  one  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
"  William  Stanhope  (brother  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chester- 
"  field),  neither  of  which  are  interesting;  and  on  the  ground,  by 
"  the  side  of  the  monument  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope's  wife,  is 
"  that  of  Charles  Stanhope,  who  is  styled  "Honourable,"  though 
"  his  father  was  a  younger  son  of  an  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  All 
"  the  other  monuments  are  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  under  the 
"  monument  of  the  first  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  is  a  raised 
"  tomb,  round  the  edge  of  which  was  an  inscription  now  nearly 
"  defaced  and  quite  illegible.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  is 
"  the  crest  of  a  bull's  head,  and  the  motto  Honoratas  honor abo. 
"  These  are  of  the  family  of  the  Hastings,  Earls  of  Huntingdon, 
"  to  which  the  first  Countess  of  Chesterfield  belonged. 

"  The  present  Earl  is  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  parish,  ex- 
"  cept  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  goes  every  year  to  his 
"  shooting  box  at  Gedlyng,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Stanhope." 

Easter  Monday,  1841. 


To  these  Notes  I  need  only  add,"  that  the  tradition  of  the 
belfry  among  the  villagers  of  Shelford  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account :  "  A  few  of  Shelford  soldiers,"  she 
says,  "were  gotten  into  the  steeple  of  the  church,  and  from 
"  thence  so  played  upon  the  Governor's  men,  that  they  could 
"  not  quietly  take  up  their  quarters.  There  was  a  trap  doore 
"  that  went  into  the  bellfrie,  and  they  had  made  it  fast,  and 
"  drawne  up  the  ladder  and  the  bell  ropes,  and  regarded  not  the 
"  Governor's  threatening  them  to  have  no  quarter  if  they  came 
"  not  downe,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  send  for  straw  and  fire  it, 
"  and  smother  them  out." 

I  also  subjoin  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope,  elder  of  the  name,  in  Shelford  church. 

"  The  epitaph  of  Sir  Mich1  Stanhope,  Knight,  whilst  he 
"  lived  governor  of  Hull,  under  the  late  King  of  famous  mc- 
"  mory    Henry  VIII.,    and    which    gentleman    of    the    privy 

"  chamber  to  the  late  noble  and  good  King  Edward  VI 

"  by  Sir  Michael  she  had  these  children  :  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
"  of  Shelford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Knight ;  Eleanor, 
•*  married  to  Thomas  Cowper,  of  Thurgarton,  in  the  county  of 


SUDBOURNE. 


Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  Sir  Micliael  Stanhope,  younger 
of  the  name,  in  the  Church  of  Sudbourne,  near  Woodbr'uhje, 
Suffolk. 

"  Memoria  Justorum  in  Manu  Dei  est. 

"  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Knight,  of  the  county  of  Noting- 
"  ham,  left  5  sons ;  Thomas  Stanhope,  Knight,  of  the  said 
"  county  ;  Edward  Stanhope,  Knight,  of  the  county  of  York 
"  and  of  the  councell  there  established  ;  John  Stanhope,  Knight, 
"  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  of  the  privy  councell  to  Queen 
"  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  vice-chamberlain  to  them  both, 
"  and  treasurer  of  the  chamber  ;  Edward  Stanhope,  Knight, 
"  doctor  of  the  civill  law  ;   Michael  Stanhope,  Knight,  lord  of 
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"  Notts,  Esq. ;  Edward  Stanhope,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
"counsel  in  the  law  in  the  north  parts  of  England;  Julian, 
"  married  to  John  Hotham,  of  Scarborough,  in  the  county  of 
"  York,  Esq.  ;  John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
"  the  privy  chamber  to  our  most  dear  sovereign  lady  Queen 
"  Elizabeth  ;  and  Jane,  married  to  Sir  Roger  Townsend,  of 
"  Ilayham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Knight ;  Edward  Stan- 
"  hope,  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  one  of  the  masters  of  her  Ma- 
"  jesty's  high  court  of  Chancery  ;  Michael  Stanhope,  Esq.,  one 
"  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  besides  Margaret, 
"  Wytten,  and  Edward,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  The  said 
"  Lady  Anne  Stanhope  lived  widow  35  years,  in  which 
"  time  she  brought  up  all  her  younger  children  in  virtue  and 
"  learning,  whereby  they  were  preferred  to  the  marriage  and 
"  calling  before-written.  In  her  life-time  she  kept  continually 
"  a  worshipful  house,  relieved  the  poor  daily,  gave  good  coun- 
"  tenance  and  comfort  to  the  preachers  of  God's  word,  spent 
"  the  most  time  of  her  latter  days  in  prayer  and  using  the 
"  church  where  God's  word  was  preached.  She  being  years 
"  old,  died  the  20th  of  February,  1587,  in  the  30th  year  of 
"  the  Queen's  reign  aforesaid,  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  in  hope  of 
"  a  joyful  resurrection." 
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"  this  manor,  who,  mindfull  of  mortality,  while  he  lived  erected 
"  this  monument. 

"  Here  resteth,  in  assured  hope  to  rise  in  Christ,  Sir  Michael 
"  Stanhope,  Knight,  who  served  at  the  feet  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
"  of  most  happy  and  famous  memory,  in  her  privy  chamber 
"  xx  years,  and  of  our  sovereign  King  James,  in  the  same 
"  place,  the  rest  of  his  days,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  to 
"  Sir  William  Read,  of  Osterly  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
"  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  2  daughters,  Jane,  married  to 
"  Henry  Viscount  F.  Fitzwater,  sonn  and  heire-apparent  to 
"  the  Earle  of  Sussex ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Lord  George 
"  Berkley  Mowbray  Seagrave  and  Bruce,  of  Berkeley  Castle, 
"  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  this  George  being  the  xxi 
"  Baron  by  descent.  All  honor,  glorie,  praise,  and  thanks 
"  be  unto  thee,  O  glorious  Trinitie.  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
"  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  1  Tim.  i.  15. 
"  Thou  has  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  Truth.  Psalm 
"  xxxi.  5.  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ.  Phil. 
"  i.  23.  Death  is  to  me  advantage.  Phil.  i.  21.  I  will  take 
"  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
"  Psalm  cxvi.  13.  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the 
"  Lord.    1  Cor.  i.  31. 

"  RESTAURAVIT 

"  PIULIPPUS     IIENRICUS     COMES     STANHOPE. 

"  A.  D.    MDCCCXXVIII." 


CHURCH  OF  KINGSTON-UPON-SOAR. 

The  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vol.  viii.  p.  264 
—  273.,  contain  an  account  of  an  old  church  at  Kingston-upon- 
Soar,  in  Nottinghamshire,  built  or  repaired  by  Sir  Anthony 
Babington  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  copy  the  account  of  the  "  sinister  panel "  (on  one  side  the 
oriel)  K  being  quarterly  of  six  : 

"  1.   Stanhope,  Quarterly  Ermine  and  Gules. 

"  2.  Mallovel,  three  wild  cats  passant,  in  pale.     Elizabeth, 
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"  daughter  and  heiress  of  Stephen  Mallovel,  married  John 
"  Stanhope  in  1373. 

"  3  Longvillers,  S.  a  bend  between  six  cross-crosslets  A. 
"  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Longvillers, 
"  married  Robert  Mallovel. 

"  4.  Houghton,  a  crescent  between  three  saltires  (engrailed) 
"  humette. 

"  5.  Strelley,  Paly  of  six,  A.  and  sable.  Richard  Stanhope 
"  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Strelley,  in 
«  1527. 

"  6.  Markham,  S.  on  a  chief  O.,  a  demi-lion  rampant  issuant 
"  G.  On  either  side  of  the  shield  is  nn  arming-buckle  ;  below, 
"  for  the  crest,  being  that  of  Longvillers,  a  cross-crosslet,  and 
"  the  word  Stannop. 


ANNE,  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  and  second  wife  of  the 
Protector,  was  born  in  1497.  The  Duke  was  beheaded,  January 
22,  1552,  and  the  Duchess  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
until  July,  1553,  not  being  released  until  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary.  She  afterwards  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Francis 
Newdegate,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1581  ;  but  the  Duchess  survived 
till  Easter-day  (April  16),  1587,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age, 
when,  according  to  her  epitaph,  "  with  firme  faith  in  Christ,  in 
"  most  mylde  manner  rendred  she  her  life." 

"  Her  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her 
"  monument  still  remains.  It  is  one  of  those  gigantic  erections 
"  which  contribute  to  block  up  the  various  chapels,  and  occupies, 
"  to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  the  very  spot  where  anciently 
"  stood  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  An  effigy  of  the 
"  Duchess,  in  her  robes  as  a  peeress,  is  placed  on  a  sarcophagus 
"  in  its  front." 

I  have  transcribed  the  preceding  paragraph  from  a  very  good 
account  of  the  Duchess  which  was  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April,  1845,  and  written  by  that  excellent  anti- 
quary, John  Gough  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.     It  contains   her 
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will,  the  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  goods,  and  several  of  her 
letters  or  papers. 

Anne  of  Somerset  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had  much 
pride  and  arrogance  of  temper  ;  which  may  the  rather  be  believed, 
since  it  appears  that,  during  the  Protectorate  of  the  Duke,  she 
was  engaged  in  some  dispute  for  precedence  with  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Katherine  Parr.  Something  of  the  same  spirit  might 
also  be  imputed  to  the  first  line  of  her  epitaph :  "  A  Princesse 
"  descended  of  noble  lignage." 

In  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  at  Petworth,  there  is  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  bearing  her  son  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  dress  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  which  portrait  was  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  was  entered  as  such  in 
the  catalogue.  But  in  the  course  of  1850,  the  accomplished  and 
most  amiable  lady  of  that  house  became  convinced  that  the  name 
was  a  misnomer.  Having  gone  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Braybrooke,  at  Audley  End,  she  there  saw  an  exact  counter- 
part or  facsimile  of  the  portrait  at  Petworth,  and  she  was  in- 
formed of  another  such  at  Warwick  Castle.  Both  these  portraits, 
however,  have  been  always  held,  without  dispute,  as  undoubted 
representations,  not  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  but  of  her  step- 
daughter, Lady  Katherine  Grey,  claiming  to  be  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  that  account.  Indeed,  the 
name  of  Lady  Katherine  Grey  is  distinctly  written  on  the 
Audley  End  portrait,  in  old  characters.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  entry  in  the  catalogue  at  Petworth  has  been, 
I  understand,  properly  changed  to  the  latter  name. 

Another  and  more  authentic  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, said  to  be  painted  by  Sir  Anthonio  More,  was  at  Strawberry 
Hill.  In  the  sale  of  1842  it  was  purchased  by  the  lvev. 
Heneage  Legge,  and,  through  his  kindness,  at  a  later  period  it 
has  come  into  my  possession.  It  is  of  a  small  size,  and  represents 
the  Duchess  in  a  black-and-white  dress  of  antique  fashion,  hold- 
ing in  her  right  hand  her  gloves,  and  in  her  left  a  miniature. 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  account  of  the  Duchess,  mentions  an  en- 
graving of  this  portrait  by  T.  Nugent,  published,  he  says,  in 
Harding's  "  Biographical  Mirrour,"  1792.  But  that  engraving 
can  be  no  faithful  copy,  since  Mr.  Nichols  states  it  to  represent 
"a  young  woman,"  and  even  expresses  doubts  of  its  authenticity 
on  that  account.      Now  the  original   portrait  is   of  a  matron, 
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certainly  far  from  handsome,  and  as  certainly  not  less  than  fifty 
years  of  aire. 


LADY  CATHERINE  HUTCHINSON. 

Lady  Catherine  Stanhope  bore  this  title,  although  not  a 
daughter  but  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  She 
became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  of  Owthorpe, 
and  stepmother  of  the  famous  Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  Gover- 
nor of  Nottingham  for  the  Parliament.  Thus,  when  Colonel 
Hutchinson  encountered  Colonel  Ferdinand  Stanhope  in  a  skir- 
mi.-h,  or  besieged  Colonel  Philip  Stanhope  in  a  castle,  as  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  relates  these  events  in  her  Memoirs  (p.  241.  tk  257., 
ed.  1808),  it  was  in  truth  a  warfare  between  kinsmen. 

Lady  Catherine  survived  to  the  great  age  of  102,  dying  in 
1694,  and  buried  (as  was  her  husband)  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
Garden.  The  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson,  one  of  her  descendants, 
and  editor  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  says,  in  his  Preface, 
that  during  her  later  years,  "  this  lady,  his  grandmother,  dwelt 
"  in  splendor  at  Nottingham." 


PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  MICHAEL  STANHOPE. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Bretby  Hall,  the  present  seat 
of  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  should  contain  any  store  of  old 
family  portraits.  The  fourth  and  celebrated  Earl  treated  these 
things  —  trifling  though  they  may  be  —  with  certainly  far  too 
much  contempt.  Towards  the  year  1750,  as  Horace  Walpole 
tells  us,  he  had  "  placed  among  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  two 
"  old  heads,  inscribed  Adam  de  Stanhope  and  Eve  dc  Stanhope" 
"  The  ridicule  is  admirable,"  adds  Walpole.  Yet  perhaps  Lord 
Chesterfield  might  have  done  better  to  bear  in  mind  the  fine 
motto  which  his  friend  Bolingbroke  assumed  :  Nee  qucerere  nee 
spernere  honorem. 

The  fifth  Earl,  differing  on  nearly  all  other  points  from  his 
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celebrated  predecessor,  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him  on  this. 
On  rebuilding  his  country  house,  he  is  said  to  have  removed  all 
the  older  family  pictures,  giving  them  away  as  rubbish  to  his 
steward.  In  this  he  did  little  more,  perhaps,  than  follow  the 
too  common  taste  of  his  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if 
most  of  the  old  Stanhope  portraits  once  at  Bretby  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed,  while  one  or  two  that  remain  are  found  in 
other  hands.  A  fine  Lely,  representing  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler, 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  the  heroine  of  Grammont,  which  was 
once  at  Bretby,  became  the  property  (I  know  not  exactly  how 
or  when)  of  Horace  Walpole.  It  was  included  in  the  sale  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  is  now  the  principal  ornament  of  my  little 
dining-room  in  Grosvenor  Place. 

A  contemporary  painting  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope  the  elder 
(No.  x.  in  the  Line  of  Descent)  was  obtained  on  the  Bretby  dis- 
persion, by  Mr.  Arthur  Stanhope,  and  from  him  descended  to 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Evelyn  J.  Shirley.  In  1845  I  saw  it  at  Mr. 
Shirley's  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  by  his  kind  permission 
employed  an  artist,  Mr.  Gooderson,  to  make  two  exact  copies  of 
it  in  oil-colours,  the  one  for  my  father,  the  other  for  myself. 

This  portrait  is  painted  upon  panel,  and,  as  usual  in  por- 
traits of  that  period,  the  Coat  of  Arms  appears  on  one  side. 
In  this  the  quarterings  are  as  follows : 

1 .  Coat  of  Stanhope  (ermine  and  gules). 

2.  Coat  of  Maulovel  (three  wolves  passant). 

3.  Coat  of  Longvillers  (sable,  a  bend  between 
six  cross-crosslets,  argent). 

4.  Coat  of  Lexington    (argent,    three   sal- 
tyres,  sable).    Above  these  arms  appears 

the  Stanhope  crest  of  the  Lion  and  Castle ;  while  beneath  the 
whole  stand  the  following  letters  : 

THSOS      B  OdA    x  y3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Wholly  unable  to  decypher  the  meaning  of  this  cabalistic  in- 
scription, I  applied  to  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  next, 
through  him,  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden  ;  but  found  that  neither 
of  those  eminent  antiquaries  could  form  even  a  conjecture  con- 
cerning it.    I  was  more  successful  with  Mr.  Nichols  —  the  same 
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whom  I  have  already  mentioned  with  due  honour  as  the  learned 
and  acute  biographer  of  Sir  Michael's  sister,  Anne  of  Somerset. 
In  his  reply,  dated  25.  Parliament  Street,  May  18,  1847, 
Mr.  Nichols  observes  of  this  inscription  :  "  I  feel  quite  incom- 
"  petent  to  give  a  decisive  explanation  of  it.  I  take  the  liberty, 
"  however,  to  suggest  that  it  appears  to  me  possible  that  it  was 
"  copied  (with1  some  blunders)  from  the  name  of  our  Saviour, 
"  written  in  the  contracted  Greek  formerly  used,  and  which  we 
"  see  in  paintings  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  I  imagine 
"  it  may  have  been  something  like  this : 

THSOS    B    OOA  XyZ 
IHI«Z     X*    O  OV    YI<S^ 

Irjaovs  XptoTOS  6  &sov  vios. 
(Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.) 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Nichols  I  thanked  him  for  his  explanation 
respecting  the  Motto,  "  which,"  I  added,  "  I  think  not  only 
"  very  ingenious,  but  also  very  probable. 

"It  is  much  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  as  an  artist  (Mr. 
"  Gooderson),  who  has  now  the  portrait  in  his  charge  for  the 
"  purpose  of  copying  it,  informs  me,  several  letters,  as  they 
"  stood  in  the  original  painting,  appear  on  close  examination  to 
"  have  been  more  lately  restored,  and  altered  in  restoring. 

"  Sir  Michael  Stanhope  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Bed- 
"  chamber,  and  as  such  is  represented  in  this  portrait  bearing 
'*  a  kind  of  medal  or  badge,  suspended  by  a  blue  riband.  He 
"  also  holds  in  his  hand  one  of  the  newly  discovered  watches. 
"  I  do  not  know  that  for  either  of  these  objects  there  would  be 
"  any  proper  motto,  but  any  one  of  a  religious  character  seems 
"  natural  and  probable  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation." 

I  might  have  added  to  this  letter  that,  in  the  portrait,  the 
other  hand  of  Sir  Michael  rests  on  a  closed  book  —  perhaps  the 
Bible. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  THOMAS  STANHOPE. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope  (No.  xi.  in  the  Line  of  Descent) 
Collins  states : 

(l  I  have  seen  his  picture  in  the  Harleian  Library  at  half- 
"  length,  painted  in  his  own  hair  in  armour,  holding  in  his 
"right  hand  a  General's  truncheon,  and  on  the  right  side  is: 
"  1572.  Sir  Thos.  Stanhope  of  Shelf ord  in  the  Co.  of  Nott.  Esq. 
"  Knight  in  1575,  and  died  in  1596." 

Observing  that  this  picture  is  described  as  in  the  Harleian 
Library,  I  thought  it  probable  that  it  might  have  followed  the 
Harleian  collections  to  the  British  Museum.  This,  I  learnt 
Avas  not  the  case;  but  I  received  upon  the  subject  the  following 
letter  from  my  learned  and  indefatigable  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Ellis. 

"Brit.  Mus.  Nov.  26.  1849. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  just  found  a  Note  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Sir 
"  William  Musgrave's  Adversaria  here,  which  will  answer  the 
'•'  inquiry  which  your  Lordship  made  of  me  a  day  or  two  ago. 

"  '  Sir  Tho.  Stanhope  of  Shelford  ob.  1596. 
"  Pict.  in  Welbeck  ho.:   Notts.' 

u  Your  Lordship's  faithful  Servant, 

"  Henry  Ellis." 

With  this  clue  I  wrote,  to  put  the  question  to  my  old  college  ac- 
quaintance, Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  He,  and  also  other  members 
of  his  family,  were  so  obliging  as  to  take  some  pains  upon  the 
subject;  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  picture  can 
now  be  identified  at  Welbeck.  Lord  Henry  writes  :  "  A  Sir 
"  T.  Stanhope  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue,  but  nowhere 
"  else." 


LETTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  STANHOPE. 

Failing  the  portrait,  I  will  here  present  to  the  reader  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  of  which  the  original  is  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh,  and  dated  July  15,  1590.  I  give  it  word  for  word, 
and  have  only  modernised  the  spelling. 
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"  Right   Honorable,  my  humble   duty  premised.       It   may 
"  please  the  same  to  understand,  that  of  late  I  have  been  adver- 
"  tised  from  some  of  my  friends  above,  how   it   should  be   re- 
"  ported,  that  whilst  I  lay  in  London  I  sought  to  have  the  Earl 
"  of  Southampton  in  marriage  for   my  daughter,  that  I  offered 
"  with  her  3000/.  in  money,   and   300/.  by  year  for   threescore 
"  years,  &c.    True  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  been  beholden  to 
"  my  Lady  of  Southampton  of  long  time,  and  so  was  I  to  my 
"  Lord,  her  late  husband,  during  his  life,  and  therefore  both  I 
"  and  my  wife  did  willingly  our  duties  to  see  her  when  health 
"  did  permit.     Unto  her  Ladyship  I  appeal  if  she  can  impeach 
"  me  of  such  simplicity  or  presumption  to  intrude  myself,  or  of 
"  the  meaning  of  so  treacherous  a  part  towards  your  Honour, 
"  having  evermore  found  myself  so  bound  unto  you  as  I  have 
"  done.      I  name  it  treachery,  because  I  heard  before  then  you 
"  intended  a   match  that  way  with  the   Lady  Vayer,  to  whom 
"  you  know  also  I   am   akin.      And  my   Lord  I  confess  that 
"  talking  with   the  Countess  of  Southampton  thereof,  she  told 
"  me  you  had  spoken  to  her  in  that  behalf.    I  replied  she  should 
"  do  well  to  take  hold  of  it,  for  I  knew  not  where  my  Lord  her 
"  son  should  be  better  bestowed.       Herself   could  tell  what  a 
"  stay  you  would  be  to  him  and  his,  and  for  profit,  experience  did 
"  teach  her  how  beneficial  you  had  been  unto  that  Lady's  father, 
"  though  by   him  little  deserved.      She  answered,  I  said  well, 
"  and  so  she  thought,  and  would  in  good  faith  do  her  best  in 
"  the   cause  ;  but,   saith  she,   I  do  not  find  a  disposition  in  my 
"son    to  be  tied  as  yet;    what    will  be  hereafter,  time   shall 
"  try,  and  no  want  shall  be  found  on  my  behalf.      I  think  once 
"  or    twice  such    like   words    we   had,    and   not   to  any   other 
"effect:   which  I  refer  to  her  Ladyship's   credit  to  tell,  who  I 
"  think  will  no  ways  dissemble  with  your  Honour  in  any  cause. 
"For  other  parts  of  honorable  courtesies  both  to  my  wife  and 
"  daughter,  I  found  myself  much  bound  to  her,  for  she  bade  us 
"  twice  to  her  house,   and  herself  having  occasion  one  after- 
"noon  to  come  with  my  Lord  her  son  to  Mr.  Hare's  house,  of 
"  the  Wardes,  I  did  all  that  in  me  was  to  invite  them  to  a  simple 
"  supper  at  my  house,  being  the  next  house  adjoining.   And  this, 
"  Right  Honorable,  hath  been  all  my  proceeding  that  way  ;   for 
"  if  it  can  be  proved  I  made  any  attempt  or  had  the  thought  of 
"  any  that  way,  let  me  lose  my  credit  with  your  Honour,  and 
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"  with  all  the  world  besides,  which  truly  I  would  not  do  for 
"  the  worth  of  the  best  marriage  that  ever  my  daughter  shall 
"  have,  and  yet,  Sir,  I  love  her  very  well,  and  have  given  her 
"  education  accordingly,  and  would  be  as  glad  to  bestow  her 
"  thereafter.  Thus  much,  my  very  good  Lord,  in  discharge  of 
"  my  humble  duty,  I  have  presumed  as  bel'oresaid,  and  so  shall 
"  your  Honour  find  me  faithful  in  all  the  service  I  can,  though 
"  not  able  to  be  thankful  as  I  desire.  So  praying  for  the  con- 
"  tinuance  of  your  good  health  and  long  life,  I  humbly  take 
"my  leave.      Shelford,  this  15  of  July,  1590. 

"  Your  Honour's  humble  cousin  to  command, 

"  Tuo.  Stanhope. 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  his  special 

"  good  LordP  the  Lord  Burghley,  L.  High 

"  Treasurer  of  England  —  give  these."  (Indorsed,  by  Burghley) 

"  15  July,  1590. 
"  Sr  Tho.  Stahope 
"  Erl  Southapto." 


DESCENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  STANHOPE,  DEAN 
OF  CANTERBURY. 

This  eminent  divine,  whose  theological  works  have  been  so 
often  reprinted,  and  are  so  highly  esteemed,  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  Collins,  or  in  the  common  Pedigrees  and  Peerages.  His 
descent  is  given,  though  imperfectly,  in  the  "  Account  of  his 
"  Life  and  Writings,"  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Bowyer  and  Mr. 
Lysons,  and  published  in  1797.  But  there  is  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  it  in  a  work  which  is  only  known  to  me  through 
Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  an  unfinished  history  of  Derbyshire 
by  Stephen  Glover,  printed  at  Derby  in  1829  and  1833.  See 
in  that  work  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Sir  Edward,  second  son  of  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope  (see  No.  x.  in  the  Line  of  Descent),  had  among  other 
issue  George,  who  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  York,  and,  with  other  preferments,  chaplain  to 
King  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  We  are  told  by  the  biographer 
of  his  descendant,  the  Dean,  on  the  authority  of  Walker's 
"  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  "  (part  ii.  p.  83.),  though  the  dates 
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are  not  quite  clear,  that  he  underwent  grievous  distresses  for 
his  loyalty  to  King  Charles,  being  deprived  of  his  preferments 
and  "driven  to  doors"  with  eleven  children. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanhope,  was  Rector  of  the 
small  village  of  Hartshorne,  in  Derbyshire,  and  chaplain  to  his 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  1G59,  he  married 
Barbara,  daughter  of  George  Allestrye,  Esquire,  in  the  same 
county. 

Their  son  George,  afterwards  the  celebrated  theologian,  and 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Hartshorne,  in  March,  1660, 
and  died  at  Bath  in  March,  1728. 


MATRICULATIONS   AT   OXFORD. 

Two  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope  (see  No.  xi.  in  the 
Line  of  Descent),  went  together  to  Oxford,  and,  as  usual  at 
that  time,  while  yet  mere  boys.     The  entry  is  as  follows :  — 

COL.    MAGD. 

J6nes  Stanhopp   arm.    fil.    in  com.    Not.   nat. 
1574.       J  an.  15. 
Jan.  20.  Edwardus  Stanhopp  arm.  fil.  in  com.  Not.  nat. 

.  an.  12. 
The  elder  of  these  having  afterwards  become  Sir  John  (see 
No.   xn.   in  the  Line  of  Descent)  appears  to  have  sent  one  of 
his  sons  to  the  same  University,  but  a  different  college. 

COL.    UNIV. 

1598.       f      Thomas  Stanhope,  Nottingham,  equitis  fil.  aeta- 
Jul.  18.    jtis  14. 

These  entries  were  traced  by  the  diligence,  and  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness,  of  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq. 


From  these  notices  or  memorials  of  the  early  Stanhopes,  I 
now  proceed  to  give  some  account,  in  regular  succession,  of  the 
families  allied  to  them  by  marriage  in  the  line  of  male  descent. 
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HOUGHTON. 

(See  No.  in.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 
In  the  window  of  the  old  church  at  Kingston- upon- Soar  the 
arms   of  the   Houghtons   appear   as  a  crescent   between   three 
saltires  engrailed,  huinette. 


MAULOVEL  AND  LONGVILLERS. 

(See  No.  iv.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

The  Longvillers  (or  Lungvilcrs)  appear  to  have  been  settled 
at  Tuxford  as  the  Maulovels  (or  Mallovels)  at  Hampton.  They 
had  acquired  a  third  part  of  the  manor  of  Tuxford  by  a  marriage 
with  Isabella,  sister  and  heir  of  Richard  de  Lexington. 

Thomas  de  Longvillers  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1344 
as  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  realm.  But  his  male  line  became 
extinct,  and  his  estates  passed  to  Elizabeth  de  Longvillers,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Maulovel. 

The  descent  of  the  Maulovels  of  Rampton  may  be  seen  in 
Thoroton  (Throsby's  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  The  strange  female 
name  of  Pavia  appears  in  their  pedigree,  but  in  no  other  that  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  too  like  (though  I  hope  the  lady  was  not)  the 
German  Pavian  (or  ape).  Stephen  Maulovel,  son  of  the  above- 
named  Robert,  had  an  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Sir  John  Stanhope,  and  who,  as  combining  the  lands  of  Lex- 
ington, Longvillers,  and  Maulovel  became,  perhaps,  as  rich  an 
heiress  as  any  of  her  day  in  England. 

Lovcl  Stanhope,  the  cousin  and  executor  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  appears  to  have  been  so  called,,  from  the 
old  Maulovels,  and  I  regret  that  this  surname  of  Lovel  has 
never  since  continued  in  the  Stanhope  line. 


STAVELEY  OR  STALEY. 

(See  No.  v.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Richmondshire  (2  vols,  folio, 
1823),  when  treating  of  the  parish  of  Sedberg,  quotes  (vol.  ii. 
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p.  356.),  "  the  annotations  to  the  ancient  genealogical  roll  of  the 
"  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  printed  by  Gale;"  these  say  of  Adam  de 
Staveley : 

"  II  estoit  Seigneur  et  Baron  de  Staveley,  de  Dent  et  de 
"  Sedberg,  et  mourut  l'an  de  Grace  mccxxv.  et  de  regne  le 
"  Roy  Henry  teirce  disme." 

Several  other  notices  of  the  Staveleys  occur  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Whitaker.  Their  arms  appear  to  have  been  "  argent  on  a 
"  chevron  between  lozenges  sable,  as  many  hart's  heads,  erased, 
"  or."  The  chevron  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  quar- 
terings  upon  the  tombs  at  Hampton. 

In  the  next  parish  to  Sedberg  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which, 
according  to  Dodsworth,  "  was  builded  by  Adam  Staveley,  or 
"  some  of  his  ancestors."  Dr.  Whitaker  says  of  it,  that  "  it 
"  stands  on  the  steep  brow  of  a  hill  immediately  commanded 
"  from  above,  but  the  walls  are  of  ffrout-work,  five  feet  thick. 
The  outline  of  the  house  itself  is  entire." 


MARKHAM  OF  MARKHAM. 

(See  No.  vi.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

There  are  two  manors  and  villages  of  the  name  uf  Markham 
(or  as  anciently  written  Marchain),  both  near  Tuxford  —West 
Markham  and  East  Markham. 

They  were  both,  it  seems,  the  property  of  Sir  John  de 
Markham,  who  became  one  of  the  judges  of  England,  and  who 
is  sometimes  called  "  the  elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son.  He  died  in  1409,  and  his  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  chancel  of  East  Markham  church. 

In  the  same  church  is  also  the  monument  —  "  a  fair  marble 
"  tomb"  —  6f  his  wife  (Milliscnt,  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bur- 
don),  who  died  in  1419.  We  may  trace  on  her  monument  the 
arms  of  Markham,  being  "party  per  fesse  or,  azure,  a  demy  lion 
"  rampant,  gules  impales  with  or." 

By  this  lady  Sir  John  Markham  had  a  son,  who  was  also 
called  Sir  John,  and  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Chief  Justice  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Simon  Leeke,  of  Cotham,  in  this  county. 

Elizabeth,  their   daughter,  married  Richard  Stanhope,   who 
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died  before  his  father,  and  lies  buried  in  Tuxford  church.  In 
right  of  this  marriage,  we  find  that  John  Stanhope,  son  of 
llichard  and  Elizabeth,  inherited  the  manor  of  West  Markham. 
On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Markhams,  men  or  manors,  see 
Throsby's  edition  of  Thoroton,  vol.  iii.  pp.  226—233.,  and  also 
a  passage  vol.  i.  p.  344. 


TALBOT  OF  BASHALL. 

(See  No.  vu.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

The  ancestor  of  these  Talbots  first  obtained  the  Manor  of 
Bashall  in  1256,  by  grant  from  Edmund  Lascy,  Constable  of 
Chester.  This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of 
TVhalley,  second  part,  p.  452.,  ed.  1801.)  Their  arms  were 
argent,  three  lions  guardant,  passant,  purp. 

Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  the  father  of  Elizabeth  Stanhope,  is 
recorded  to  have  died  13  Henry  VII.  He  had  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Tempest  of  Bracewell,  and  besides 
Elizabeth,  had  issue  Sir  Thomas  and  Edmund.  "  These, 
"  Thomas,  father,  and  son,  were  the  betrayers  of  Henry  the 
"  Sixth,"  adds  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Whalley. 

In  his  History  of  Craven  Dr.  Whitaker  further  observes  : 

"  It  has  been  recorded  by  Christopher  Townley  (in  his 
"  MSS.),  as  a  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  in  his  time,  that 
"  Henry  VI.,  when  betrayed  by  the  Talbots,  foretold  nine 
"  generations  of  the  family  in  succession,  consisting  of  a  wise 
"  and  a  weak  man  by  turns,  after  which  the  name  should  be 
"  lost. 

"  Something  like  these  hereditary  alternations  of  sense  and 
"  folly  might  really  have  happened,  and  given  rise  to  a  pro- 
"  phecy  formed  after  the  event. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Henry  is 
"  reported  to  have  displayed  that  singular  faculty  the  Vaticinium 
"  Stultorum" 

I  do  not  find,  however,  in  either  of  these  learned  works  of 
Dr.  Whitaker  any  account  of  this  alleged  betrayal  of  King 
Henry  VI.  An  inquiry  on  this  poiut  was  addressed  by  me  to 
that  excellent  antiquary  the  liev.  Joseph  Hunter,  so  well 
versed  especially  in  the  History  of  Yorkshire ;  but  his  answer 
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(dated  Dec.  16,  1847)  refers  to  no  more  exact  authority  and  to 
no  fuller  detail,  than  the  local  tradition,  as  collected  and  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Christopher  Townley. 

It  is  certain  that  Henry  VI.  wandered  through  this  district 
and  was  concealed  in  several  houses,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
and  from  the  tradition  it  is  probable  that  he  was  discovered  and 
arrested  by  the  two  Talbots ;  but,  unless  they  were  previously 
engaged  on  his  side,  which  I  do  not  find  alleged,  this  would 
not  be  a  betrayal  in  the  guilty  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Talbots  of  Bashall  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  about 
the  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  are  said  to  be  represented  by 
a  gentleman  named  Lloyd  in  the  female  line.  Their  property 
has  long  since  passed  by  sale  to  other  hands. 

Bashall  Hall  is  in  Yorkshire,  but  close  on  the  border  of 
Lancashire,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Clitheroe,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Mitton  Magna. 

Of  Mitton  church  Dr.  Whitaker  observes,  in  the  History  of 
Whalley  (2nd  part,  p.  448.) :  — "It  is  extraordinary  that,  though 
"  this  was  the  parish  church,  and  must  for  many  centuries  have 
"  been  the  burial-place  of  the  Talbots  of  Bashall,  here  is  not  a 
"  single  memorial  of  that  distinguished  family.'" 

Of  Bashall  we  find  some  further  particulars  in  the  History 
of  Craven  (p.  25.  ed.  1812) :  — 

"  Bashall  has  been  variously  spelled,  ....  but  the  first  ortho- 
"  graphy  is  the  true  one,  Backslialyli,  s  the  hill  by  the  brooks,' 
"  which  agrees  precisely  with  the  situation.  The  present  build- 
"  ing  is  a  plain  handsome  hall-house,  apparently  about  the  time 
"  of  Charles  L,  and  probably  built  by  Colonel  Whyte ;  but 
"  there  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  one  side  of  the 
"  ancient  mansion  of  the  Talbots,  built  of  timber,  with  a  rude 
"  corridor  in  the  upper  story  opening  into  several  apartments. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  one  side  of  a  quadrangle." 


JEBNINGIIAM. 

(See  No.  vni.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

Somerleyton  is  erroneously  given  in  Collins's  Peerage  as 
Some?-  Layton.  If  printed  in  two  words  at  all,  as  it  anciently 
was,  it  should  be  Somerley  Town. 

c  2 
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It  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Mutford  and  county  of 
Suffolk.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Waveney,  and  is 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea  at  LowestofT. 

In  Gorton's  Topographical  Dictionary  (article  Somerley- 
ton),  ed.  1833,  it  is  said  that  the  church  contains  several  an- 
cient monuments. 

The  family  of  Jerningham  was  anciently  written  Jernegan, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  Danish  origin.  They  were  created  Baronets 
in  1621,  and  have  inherited  the  Barony  of  Stafford  of  1640  by 
the  female  line. 

A  full  account  of  the  family  descent  may  be  seen  in  Be- 
tham's  Baronetage,  vol.  i.  p.  223.,  ed.  1801,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  derived. 

The  thirteenth  in  the  line  of  the  pedigree,  John  Jernegan, 
junior,  of  Somerley,  married,  in  1459,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  Knight,  and  died  in  1503.  He  left  issue  two 
sons,  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Richard  (the  latter  knighted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  sent  by 
him  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.),  and  one  daughter, 
Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Stanhope. 

The  arms  of  Jerningham  are  quarterly  of  four,  1st  and  4th 
Argent,  three  buckles  lozengy  Gules,  2nd  and  3rd  Or,  a  chevron 
of  the  second. 


CLIFTON  OF  CLIFTON. 
(See  No.  ix.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

Clifton  is  about  two  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  a  bank  over- 
hanging the  river  Trent.  In  Thoroton's  original  History  of 
Notts,  ed.  1677,  is  an  engraving  of  the  old  Manor  House,  as 
it  appeared  at  that  time.     It  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

In  the  Church  are  several  curious  old  monuments  of  the 
Clifton  family. 

Sir  Gervase,  who  with  his  descendants,  was  called  "de  Clifton" 
from  this  place,  first  obtained  it  by  purchase  from  Sir  Gerard  de 
Rodes,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  This  Sir  Gervase  was 
Sheriff  of  Notts  and  Derby  9,  and  again  13  Edward  I. 

Most  of  his  successors  appear  to  have  been  named  Gervase 
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like  himself.  One  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  de  Clifton  was  Esquire 
of  the  .Body  to  King  Edward  IV.  and  Knight  of  the  Bath  at 
the  Coronation  of  King  Richard  III.  He  married  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Nevill  of  Rolleston,  and  the  widow  of 
Richard  Thurland ;  and  their  daughter  Adelina  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope. 

It  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Clifton 
Church,  that  this  Sir  Gervase  died  in  1491.  "  Cujus  animae 
propitietur  Deus." 

Another  Sir  Gervase  was  amongst  the  first  Baronets  created 
by  King  James  the  First  (in  1611);  and  the  family  continue 
to  hold  both  the  title  of  Baronet  and  the  lands  of  Clifton  to  the 
present  day. 

Their  arms  are  Sable,  a  Lion  rampant,  langued  and  armed, 
Gules,  within  an  orb  of  Cinque-foils  argent. 


RAWSON  OF  AVELEY. 
(See  No.  x.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

From  the  History  of  Essex  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Morant, 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  1768.  Refer  especially  to  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
pp.  76—78. 

Aveley,  or,  as  more  anciently  written,  Alveley,  is  a  village 
about  two  miles  north  of  Purfleet  on  the  Thames.  It  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Aveley  Bclhouse(or,  as  styled  in  re- 
cords, de  hello  manso),  the  adjoining  seat  of  the  Lennards. 

"  Alured  Rawson,  citizen  of  London,  and  merchant  of  the 
"  Staple  at  Calais,  was  Lord  of  this  Manor  (of  Aveley)  in  1509. 
"  His  son,  Nicolas  Rawson,  left  one  daughter  and  heir,  named 
"  Anne,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Michael  Stanhope. 

"  The  mansion  house  is  entirely  demolished.  It  stood  in  a 
"  little  field  of  about  two  acres,  adjoining  to  the  south-east  corner 
"  of  the  church-yard.  This  field  or  close  is  still  surrounded 
"  with  a  moat  .  .  .  The  situation  is  dry  and  pleasant,  with  an 
"  agreeable  prospect  to  the  distant  Kentish  hills." 

Mr.  Morant  adds  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  manor  of 
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Aveley    was  the  property  of   the  Corporation  of  London,    as 
Governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  Rawsons  bore  as  Arms :   Per  fesse  wavy,  sable  and  azure, 
a  Castle  ardent. 


PORTE  OF  ETWALL. 
(See  No.  XL  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

Extract  from  Derbyshire,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  and 
—  Lysons,  Esq.,  being  vol.  v.  of  their  Magna  Britannia, 
London,  1817. 

(First  Part,  p.  exxxix.) 

"  Port  or  Porte  of  Etwall.  Sir  John  Port,  one  of  the 
"  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  married  the  heiress  of  Fitzherbert 
"  of  Etwall ;  his  son,  Sir  John  Port,  who  married  the  heiress 
"  of  Gifford  of  Staffordshire,  left  three  daughters,  co-heirs, 
"  married  to  Gerard  of  Bryn,  Hastings  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
"  and  Stanhope. 

"  Arms :  Azure,  a  fesse  engrailed,  between  three  pigeons, 
"  each  having  in  the  beak  a  cross  formee  fi tehee,  all  Or." 

(Second  Part,  p.  159.) 

"  Etwall  lies  about  six  miles  west  from  Derby,  on  the  road 
"  to  Uttoxeter. 

"  In  the  parish-church  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  Porte,  Esq., 
'*  1512,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  the  figures  on  brass  of  the 
"  wife  and  seventeen  children. 

"  The  hospital  at  Etwall  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Porte  in 
"  the  year  1556.  .  .  .  The  present  revenue  of  the  estate 
"  (for  that  hospital  and  the  school  at  Repton)  is  about  2500/. 
"  per  annum.  The  almsmen  are  now  sixteen  in  number.  .  .  . 
•*  The  affairs  of  the  hospital  and  school  are  under  the  direction 
"  of  three  hereditary  Governors,  descended  from  the  coheiresses 
"  of  the  founder.  The  present  Governors  are  the  Marquis  of 
"  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Sir  William  Gerard, 
"  Bart." 
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(Second  Part,  p.  235.) 
"  Repton    lies    four  miles  from    Burton    and    seven    from 
"  Derby. 

"  In  the  year  1556,  Sir  John  Porte  devised  all  his  estates  in 
"  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire  in  trust  for  the  foundation  and 
"  endowment  of  a  grammar  school  at  Repton  and  an  hospital  at 
"  Etwall. 

"  The  establishment  at  Repton  consists  of  a  head-master,  two 
"  ushers,  and  twenty  scholars  on  the  foundation.  The  master 
"  has  a  salary  of  200/.,  the  first  usher  100/.,  the  second  usher  80/. 

"John  Lightfoot,  the  learned  Divine  and  Hebraist,  was 
"  appointed  first  usher  at  the  original  establishment  of  the 
"  institution." 

(Second  Part,  p.  94.) 

"  Cubley  lies  about  seven  miles  from  Ashborne  and  thirteen 
"  from  Derby.  This  place  had  formerly  a  market  on  Mondays, 
"granted  in  1251  to  William  Montgomery  [the  Lord  of  the 
"  Manor]. 

"John  Montgomery,  Esq.,  the  last  heir  male,  died  in  1513, 
"  leaving  three  daughters,  co-heirs,  one  of  whom  brought  Cubley 
"  and  other  estates  to  Sir  Thomas  GifTard,  with  whose  heiress 
"  they  passed  to  Sir  John  Port  of  Etwall.  Sir  John  had  three 
"  daughters,  co-heiresses,  the  younger  of  whom  brought  Cubley 
"  to  the  Stanhopes.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  Lord  of  the 
"  Manor  and  patron  of  the  Rectory.  Cubley  was  the  chief 
"  seat  of  the  Montgomery  family,  who  had  a  park  there,  and  it 
"  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Stanhopes ;  but  the 
"  mansion  has  long  ago  been  pulled  down. 

"  On  the  tower  of  the  parish-church  are  the  arms  of  the 
"  Montgomery  family  and  its  alliances ;  and  there  are  some 
"  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  them  in  the  church,  but  the 
"  inscriptions  have  been  destroyed." 
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ALINGTON. 

(See  No.  xu.  in  the  Line  of  Descent.) 

A  full  pedigree  of  this  family  is  given  in  Clutterbuck's 
History  of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  542,  ed.  1821. 

Their  arms  are  mentioned  as  Sable,  a  bend  engrailed  between 
six  billets  Argent. 

They  obtained  the  Manor  of  Wymondeley  near  Hitchin 
(which  they  held  during  many  generations)  from  the  Argentines, 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  Alington,  of  Botisham,  Co. 
Cambridge,  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
John  de  Argentine,  Knight.  Sir  William  Alington  died  in 
1450;  his  wife  is  mentioned  as  being  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
1429. 

Their  descendant,  a  younger  son,  Richard  Alington,  died  1561, 
and  was  buried  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  Chancery  Lane.  He  had 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Cordell,  and  sister  of  Sir 
William  Cordell,  Knight,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  By  this  lady 
he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  second,  Cordelia,  or 
Cordell,  married  Sir  John  Stanhope,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Another,  and  the  eldest  descendant  of  the  Alingtons,  William 
by  name,  was  created  Baron  Alington  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
by  Charles  I.,  in  1642.  His  son,  the  second  Peer,  obtained 
also  an  English  Barony  (Alington  of  Wymondeley)  in  1682, 
but  died  without  issue.  The  next  brother  became  the  third 
and  last  Lord  Alington,  and  died  in  1722,  when  the  male  line 
of  their  family  became  extinct,  and  their  Manor  of  Wymondeley 
was  sold. 

The  Argentines,  whose  estate  they  had  inherited,  were  a  very 
ancient  and  eminent  family.  "  They  had  for  their  arms  Gules 
"  three  covered  cups,  Argent."  (Clutterbuck's  History,  at 
supra.} 

"  They  held  the  Lordship  of  Wymondeley  by  Grand  Scr- 
"jeanty,  that  is  to  say,  to  serve  the  King,  upon  the  day  of  his 
"  solemn  Coronation,  with  his  first  cup,  and  to  have  the  same 
"  for  his  fee."  (Dugdale's  MS.  additions  to  his  Baronage, 
printed  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  358.) 
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The  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  the  Lords  Alington,  by 
themselves  or  their  proxy,  at  the  Coronations  of  James  II.,  of 
"William  III.,  and  of  Queen  Anne. 

Iiorseheath  Church,  near  Linton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was 
the  usual  burial-place  of  the  Alington  family.  Several  very 
stately  monuments  of  them  still  remain  there.  They  are 
described  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  dated 
December  1st,  1763,  and  printed  in  the  Collectanea  (vol.  iv.  pp. 
33 — 53),  where  may  also  be  found  many  further  particulars  of 
them,  and  of  the  Alington  family.  See  especially  note  2.  at 
page  39. 


THE    END. 
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Lo.ndqn  : 

A.  and  G.  A.  Spottiswoodb, 
Nuw-strcet-Square. 


